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The Key to our Success 


When Toc H began in Poperinge in 1915 its strength 
came from a powerful sense of common purpose. The 
men involved at Talbot House shared in fighting for 
their country. They shared too the common 
predicament that any of them might die on the next 
occasion they left the house. It is no surprise thal these 
things bound them together. On their return from the 
war they brought with them shared memories and a 
common concern to transmit the spirit of Talbot House 
to future generations. Toc H’s very existence is proof of 
their success. 


Now, 75 years on, how does Toc H stand? By and large 
I feel that our branch members have turned their 
common purpose onto internal Toc H concerns instead 
of external concerns in the world. Regrettably, the only 
common purpose in many branches today is to remain 
loyal and to ‘keep the branch going. This 
inward-looking purpose produces extraordinary letters 
to Point 3 about the colour of our logo or panics about 
membership numbers rather than provoking action in 
the world outside Toc H. 


However, the better of our branches do retain a 
common purpose in a shared commitment to individual 
acis of service. These are usually unspectacular and 
largely unknown but they often show great 
unselfishness and care for other people. They deserve 
the highest admiration. 


Nonctheless, a common purpose which finds its outlet 
in individual acts of service is most unlikely to create 
the kind of stir produced by a common purpose which 
pushes people out into their community as a group. 
Corporate jobs, as they used to be called in Toc H, 
create vibrancy amongst the members and draw people 
in from outside. Too many of our branch members 
have stopped doing things fogether. As a result they 
have stopped being exciting and they have stopped 
attracting new members. To revive their fortunes they 


Toc H is a movement of people sie 
barriers that usually divide us from one another. The 
good cross-section of the local neig 
to serve the community around it. LOC ? ed ar 
Clayton, and since then has been providing opportunities for peo 


way by practical experiment. 


All members pledge themselves to try: 
1. To welcome all in friendship and lessen by 
prejudices which separate people. 

2. To give personal service. F 
3. To find their own convictions while lis 
4. To acknowledge the spiritual nature 0 


This magazine is a forum for ideas about Toc H and al 1 
Toc H service. Its title derives from the third of these Four Points. 
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ships, and ofter service, across the 
basic unit is the group - at best a 
ighbourhood - which meets together re 


who seek to build friend 


habit of thought, word and deed the 


i i spec iews hers. 
ng with respect to the views of ot a. 
Crea to test the Christian way by trying it. 


about the world as well as a record of 


need to work together again. Some branches have now 
left this too late and could genuinely no longer attempt 
it. Others could if they really wanted to, but frankly it 
would be too much cffort. Yet others could if they only 
believed they could. And, happily, there are several out 
there doing it and wondering why the rest seem so 
moribund. 


However, all is not lost! There are traditional branches 
of Toc H which have not lost their way and there are 
many newer expressions of our movement which are 
very successful. The reason looks pretty simple. It is 
because they identify a common purpose and pursue it 
together. 


Projects are the most well established example of this. 
Every individual Toc H project focuses on a particular 
need in the community and draws a group of people 
together to tackle it. There is a clear common purpose 
and an exciting shared experience. This produces deep 
feelings amongst participants and a vibrant atmosphere. 
It also consistently attracts new people. 


Friendship Circles are another clear success. Groups of 
people who have shared the common difficulties of 
mental illness find acceptance and strength from what 
they can offer one another. There is a common 
experience binding them together. The same is surely 
also truc of specialist pieces of work such as Ucanduit 
and Webb House. And, significantly, in all these 
thriving parts of Toc H therc is very little concern with 
internal incidentals such as logo colours, ceremonies, 
Structures and so on. Nor is there a significant worry 
about membership. There are more important things to 
be dealing with out in the world. 


Toc H is alive and well in its 75th year. It is 
regenerating itself in new ways. The es to its 
continuing and future success, just like its earlier 
successes, will remain the same - offering diverse 
people a common purpose and a shared challenge. 


Philip Douch 


Editor: Ruth Boyd 


Letters, articles and news items are 
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To 
Welcome All 


The pledge members make in the first Point of the 
Ompass 1s sometimes an unwelcome reminder if one is 
tempted to let shyness get the better of enthusiasm. 
Some people are certainly born with the gift of casy 
friendship, just as others have a talent for music or 
painting, but many of us know what it is to go 
absolutely dumb in the presence of strangers. There is 
that nagging thought in the back of the mind: ‘Why 
should this person want me to speak to them anyway? 
Him nothing to look at, and probably they'll find me 
ull’. 


That idea was in my mind when I stood on a Scottish 
hillside and watched clear spring water bubbling down 
into a stream which laughed away over stones in the 
sunlight. I had noticed with surprise that the water was 
pouring out from a battered pipe which lay half hidden 
in the heather. The conduit was nothing to look at but 
it had channelled that crystal clear water to where it 
was needed. 


Toc H is a movement which tries to be guided by the 
spirit of Christ, and Jesus was a friend to all kinds and 
conditions of men. He also used very ordinary and 
fallible people to be the conduits through which the 
good news he had brought to the world could reach the 
poor and dispossessed and also the learned and proud. 


Kathleen Duncan 
reflects on Point 
One of the Toc H 
Compass - ‘To 
Welcome All in 
Friendship’. 


So I believe that those who find that it takes courage to 
show friendship but who are willing to be involved in 
Situations which may be difficult as well as in the joyful 
ones, will surely be given the grace that is needed. We 
may feel like battcred old pipes but the crystal clear 
water of comradeship and encouragement can flow 
through us. 


Long ago there was a company of Girl Guides 
desperate for leaders. A shy housewife was persuaded, 
not to say bullied, into giving a couple of hours help 
every weck. ‘I’m no good with young people’ she said, 
‘and I wont wear uniform, not ever, but I'll just be 
there to see they all get off home alright’. Many years 
later the ‘persuader’ went back to her home town and 
went to church. It was Thinking Day with companies of 
Girl Guides turning the nave blue. A very smart District 
Commissioner came down the aisle, confident and 
smiling. It was the reluctant housewife, who ‘wouldn't 
wear uniform ever’ but who had learned with joy in the 
years between how to ‘welcame all in friendship’. = 


for Life z4r 


Write an article for Point 3? Could 1? I admit that I did 
use the words in the title, but they were only in answer 
to a question from Alan Johnson at a preparation 
session for the Christian Resources Exhibition. He had 
asked us all: ‘What is Toc H . . . for you?’ And for me, 
simply, Toc H means zest for life. Toc H gives me zest 
for lite. 


I was pleased to find that the Oxford English definition 
of ‘zest’ in the first instance is ‘keen enjoyment or 
interest’. I was morc satisfied to find that Professor 
Roget cross-references the same word with 
‘vigourousness’. This, I think, is closer to my personal 
axiom, zest for life. 


Life, as is much stated in Toc H, is a journey and I 
personally could not have been happicr with the 
statement of reaffirmation of the Christian basis. My 
beliefs are basically Christian, and Toc H provides an 
appropriate channel for my philosophics. This is 
principally to achieve a truly Christian lifestyle through 
service to my fellow man. 


The zest then comes into it. The keen enjoyment and 
the vigour in my life are a result of this philosophy, and 


are also an intrinsic part of it. The zest can be, and 
often is, taken out of it however. We have all been to 
meetings which have been ‘dead from the neck up’; and 
have not many of us faced harsh criticism for our stance 
on the statement of reaffirmation? 


I do not feel that the arguments or criticisms are meant 
to be harsh, but are often a product of 
misunderstanding - the misunderstanding itself being 
born of an assumption that Toc H just is what it is 
and that there is no room for other interpretations. But 
how can we claim to be an all-welcoming organisation if 
we cannot accept other opinions within our own ranks; if 
we cannot peacefully agree to differ amongst 
ourselves? 


I feel that we need a positive approach to the problems 
we face. Let us not view them as stumbling blocks for 
the movement to trip over; but as challenges and 
experiences from which we can learn, even more so if 
we end up with burnt fingers. Approach the trees with 
vigour and you will soon see the wood. 


Neal Terry 


M Neal Terry is 24 years old and married to Tracy. He 
comes from Tyne and Wear. He went on his first 
project as a volunteer in 1981, and became a Toc H 
member in 1982. Since then he has mainly run projects 
with children, but also with the elderly. Neal has been 
District Chairman and is currently a Central 
Councillor and Regional Vice Chainnan. Since leaving 
school Neal has held several posts, all in the field of 
community work. Most recently he has worked as area 
manager for Age Concern CP, but has since been 
unemployed for two years. Neal starts a course at 
Sunderland Poly in September for a Community and 
Youth Work certificate. 
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Toc H mem 


ber and branch founder, The Reverend 
Canon Harold Lovell, wh 


o was 100 Sa old on 6 

celebrated the 75th year of his 
ES on ae aly. is believed to be the only 
surviving chaplain who served in the Great War. He 
was 27 years old when he was sent to Ypres in 1917, 
Canon Lovell spoke to editor Rush Boyd about the 
war, and his memories of Tubby Clayton and Talbot 
House, at his home in the grounds of Hatfield House, 


Hertfordshire. 


From Jamaica to the Front 


I was ordained in 1914 in the Diocese of Jamaica. You 
see, I had a magnificent offer made to me: that if I went 
out to Jamaica and finished reading for Holy Orders 
there, they had a theological college affiliated to 
Durham University and our examinations would be 
Durham exams but we would take them in Jamaica. 
Everything was free - even the tuition. I jumped at il 
and went out to Jamaica in 1913. 


I was pricsted in 1915, and I went to the war in 1917. 
The Bishop of Jamaica sent me. They were raising 
labour corps then throughout the whole of the West 
Indices. There was a battalion of Jamaicans going - of 
course they were all volunteers, unarmed. The Bishop 
said: ‘I would like you to go to the war as their 
chaplain’, and of course I did not hesitate. I had four 
brothers in the war and J wasn't going to keep out of it 
... and of course it was a wonderful experience. 


We got on board a troop ship in Jamaica and went to 
Nova Scotia, to join up with the first lot of American 
troops to go to the war. We crossed the Atlantic in 
convoy. We landed in Boulogne. It took a bil longer 
than usual because the coast was very loggy. I hung 
about for a bit in Boulogne until the Chaplain General 
told me where to go. He sent me to the 7th Battalion of 
the British West Indics Regiment. I was lovated in a 
place called Elverdinge, at a railhead and, with Ypres 
over here and Poperinge over there, we were in the 
middle of it. 


People don’t always know that there were thousands of 
black people in the war. We had at least 11 battalions. 
They did not have weapons; their duty was to look after 
the heavy ammunition. When a train load came in, 
these big black fellows could pick a shell up in their 
arms, put it on the back of a mule and take it up to the 


front line. They did a very risky job - they were 
splendid. 


But my job was rather more than just the pastoral care 
of the Jamaicans. For instance, a couple of gunner 
officers living in a dug-out, you know, on the end of a 
telephone line. One man in an old London bus with his 
carricr pigeons, that sort of thing. I was put in charge of 
the whole of that lot. I was here, there, and everywhere, 
all the time. But a lot of the big jobs I had to do were at 
a casualty clearing station near our camp. I was on duty 
to receive the wounded as they came down [rom the 
front line. 


I went to Talbot House several times during 1917. 
Tubby always secmed to know the right thing to say. 
And if I may, without any disrespect, put il this way: he 
used to dress any old how. But what he said to you was 
worth listening to and worth remembering - one felt 
that he was giving you the word of God - he was 
absolutely dedicated to doing the very best he could for 
the men in the war. Talbot House was always full and, I 
don't know how they managed it, you could always get 
a cup of coffee or something and a bite to eat. Tubby 
was the sort of fellow who would get round anything. If 
he set his mind to it he would get it done. 


fit was a great big bundle of noise’ 


It was a wonderful place. No rank. You did not know 
who you were mixing with; it was free and easy. There 
was somewhere you could go and read and write; go up 
to the chapel and say your praycrs. It was a great big 
bundle of noise. Lots of men of every description - all 
mixing up and happy and jolly together. Getting a drink 
or refreshment of some kind. That was my first 
impression of the place. 


The Upper Room at Talbot House, 
Poperinge, at the time of the Great 
ar. 
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When I went again and had time to look round, I could 
sec how carefully the whole thing had been done. They 
had found an old carpenter's bench in the back yard, 
and made an altar of it in the top storcy. IL was 
absolutely wonderful. I went there to a confirmation - 
dear old Bishop Gwynne, Deputy Chaplain General. 
(He did great work in the Sudan. I met him, too, after 
the war - such a charming man.) It really was most 
moving. There was a squad of four men, with a 
subaltern in charge - came straight out of the Front 
Line, marching as though they were on parade, into the 
chapel. Those fellows were confirmed. They did not 
hang about; it was about turn and back to the Front 
Line again. I often wondered if they ever made a first 
communion - they probably were blown to bits. IL was 
very touching. 


I was perfectly sure that Tubby was a prophet. But he 
was a bit of an enigma you know. Some people used to 
say about Tubby, after the war - when we had Toc H 
branches all over the place - they used to say that he 
was a bit of a buffoon; that he was pulting on an act. 
But he wasn't. One of the first things that he would do 
if he came to a Toc H meeting was to take off his collar 
and tic. He was a great man. 


I managed by hook or by crook, chiefly by crook, to get 
home to get married in 1918. Back to England where I 
had a miserable one weck’s honeymoon. Then I went 
back to my battalion and we were not broken up until 
early 1919, and I wasn’t demobbed until August of 
1919; then I went straight back to Jamaica. 


It was a great lark, the way I got home to be married. 
You see, I got a spot of leave and went home for a bit, 
and I arranged with my sweetheart that we should get 
married on 4 April 1918. Well, that date got nearer and 
nearer and on 29 March the Germans made their last 
great push against us. Anybody on a train going on 
leave was taken off and sent back to their units. I didn’t 
want to be sent back; I was going home to be married, 
alter all! 


There were quite a quantity suffering very badly from 
malaria fever on the leave train that I was on. Sure 
enough the train stopped and we were all told to get 
oul. I thought: ‘What am I going to do? I'm not going 
back to my unit, I am going home to get married.’ Then 
the idea came. I'd get in the middle of these malaria 
fellows and say that I was their padre, come to look 
after them. It worked. That night we got to hospital, 
miles and miles away, somewhere in France, and I went 
with these chaps to the hospital and the matron met me 
and said: ‘Padre what is wrong with you?’ I said 
nothing, and she said: ‘I’m too busy to muck about with 
you - get into bed’. I got into bed, between clean shcets, 
for the first time in 18 months, and had eggs and bacon 
for my breakfast. 


In the morning, of course, the chaps with malaria were 
kept in. Fortunately there were a group of young naval 
ofticers who were going home on leave and they invited 
me to join them. I thought: ‘Well I might just as well be a 
naval chaplain as not’, so I went and joined them and 
that is how I got to England. In a week I had a wedding 
and a honeymoon. 


Then I went back to the Front, and my wife went back 
to her work in the City. She was the Icading 
saleswoman of a big millinery firm. She used to travel 
all over England. She was a little older than me, and 
she lived to be 95 and we celebrated our 65th wedding 
anniversary before she dicd. It really was remarkable. 
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wife and I went down the Thames with him as far as 
Greenwich. It was a very nice trip. That must have 
been, probably, in 1931 because I was home on leave - 
at least I thought I was home on leave, but I arrived to 
find a Toc H message for me to tell me to go straight to 
Ireland and do a fortnight’s work in Belfast. Take over 
a church there. But, as you very well know, if you let 
the taskmaster of Toc H tell you that there was a job 
for you to do and he gave it to you, you had to do it. So 
off we went to Ireland and I enjoyed it very much. 


I never regard myself as having left Toc H all through 
all my years, even though I couldn't get to meetings, but 
I actually signed on the dotted line again about two 
years ago. I started a branch in Jamaica in 1923, which 
was going strong when J lecit in 1948. I think it is still in 
existence. 


‘it has never occurred to me - the matter of getting old’ 


Fam still busy. I write for the parish magazine of my last 
parish. I write every month, and have done so for about 
10 years. That of course, keeps me up to scratch. I have 
to read, and research and so on, which is a delightful 
job. I hate to say this, but I have a fecling that my page 
puts more emphasis on the Christian faith than 
anything else in the magazine, and I do it deliberately 
for the emphasis. I take a Bible story and will write 
around it. I have gol a big correspondence with people 
from various parts of the world, Hong Kong, New 
Zealand, USA, Australia. Many of them are the old 
girls of a school of which I was chaplain for over 13 
years. The school closed up and they formed an Old 
Girls Association. 


It has never occurred to me - the matter of getting old; 
becoming a hundred. It is all to do with the Almighty 
and if he keeps me alive il is because he thinks therc is 
still something I can do. That's the way I look at it. O 


Hundredth birth y congratulations from the Marquis of 
Salisbury. The Bishop of St. Alban’s (left) looks on. 


Photo: Welwyn & Hatfield Times. 
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This month, Colin Rudd looks at 
Reconciliation and examines its place In 
the past and future of Toc H. 


‘Love your 
Neighbour 
as Yourself’ 


In the course of his short ministry Jesus had much to 
say about the importance of reconciliation. He made it 
very clear that for him, and for those who would follow 
him, it was not just some kind of optional extra which 
would make life cosy and safe. Rather, it was for him an 
absolute essential without which no one could hope to 
grow at all. It was one of a handful of issues about 
which he was unfailingly stern, and his message was 
that if we could not forgive each other, and thus be 
reconciled, then we could not expect forgiveness from 
anyone else - and that included God. 


As always, he backed up what he said with stories and 
illustrations. In one instance he talked about a man 
who was on his way to offer a gift at the altar. Such a 
journey was, in itself, a sacred offering, and could not 
lightly be interrupted. The journey was probably to 
Jerusalem, for only there could sacrifice be offered. As 
in all ritual journeys, careful and conscientious 
preparations would precede it, and the traveller would 
not expect to turn aside for anything. Himself a Jew, 
Jesus recognised fully the importance of the Law, and 
underlined that on a number of occasions. Yet now he 
was able to say that if a man was on his way to offer a 
gilt at the altar, and then remembered, even as he 
arrived, that his brother (i.e. anyone at all) had 
something against him, he was to /eave his gift, and to go 
and be reconciled with his brother. Only then could he 
come and offer his gift and expect to find it accepted. 
To his Jewish hearers it was clear that the priority 
which Jesus gave to reconciliation was very high indeed. 
There was little, if anything, which was so important 
that it could not be set on one side if reconciliation 
were necded. 


‘a living, working statement about 
man’s need for reconciliation’ 


Talbot House opened in Poperinge at a time when 
there had already been deep concern about 
unreconciled, and perhaps unreconcilable, divisions in 
socicty. In England the gap between the rich and the 
poor was far greater than anything which we see today. 
On mainland Europe the tension which had been 
growing since the turn of the century had broken out 
into a terrible war. In Russia the pressure for revolution 
was soon to become irresistible. The average man could 
be excused for feeling that such problems were far 
beyond his capacity to understand or solve, and finding 
himself carried along by events. Yet there were those 
who saw clearly that nothing would improve unless they 
themselves accepted some responsibility for making 
things change. 


AF} to KNOW 


‘To conquer hate would be to end the 
strife of all the ages but for men to 
know one another is not difficult and it 
is half the battle.’ Barclay Baron 


Tubby Clayton opened Talbot House not as just 
another much-nceded rest centre for tired troops, but 
also to be a living, working statement about man’s need 
for reconciliation and about how that was to be 
achieved. ‘Everyman's Club’ was precisely what it said it 
was - open to everyone, irrespective of rank, position, 
background, income, education, denomination or 
creed. It was not enough for that openness to be simply 
offered - it had first to be justified and then actively 
pursued. 


The justification was almost shattering in its simplicity: 
according to the book of Genesis in the Bible God 
created man and woman in his own image - we are like 
him, and he is present in everyone. Recognising that 
truth and acting on it was the only path to 
reconciliation which would ever actually work. It was 
that vision, rather than any kind of generalised 
bonhomie, which made Talbot House unique and of 
special value. The openness was pursued in the course 
of a lively, loving ministry conducted, at first, by Tubby 
Clayton on his own, and then shared by others. So a 
work of reconciliation was begun which was to have a 
considerable impact on a great many individuals and, 
through them, on church and society. And it was work, 
hard work, requiring men and women of vision and 
strong love who would devote themselves to it. 


‘Everyman's Club’ in Poperinge closed, but its ministry 
and its mission became reflected in hundreds of groups 
of men and women both at home and overseas. The 
struggle for reconciliation now had its roots in their 
own groups; in the fellowship which they sought to 
establish, in the practical service which they offered and 
in the faith which they explored. As we know all too 
well, groups like to settle and become comfortable, but 
in Toc H the challenge to keep the mixture stirred and 
changing made such settlement much more difficult. It 
also faccd groups and individuals with the reality of 
their failure to be reconciled with each other, and 
inspired them to search for reconciliation. 


‘you cannot become reconciled to your neighbour 
unless you are becoming reconciled within yourself 


There is a deeper level at which reconciliation is 
needed than simply within a group. Jesus was adding 
his own authority to an already ancient law when he 
commanded, ‘Love your neighbour as yourself,’ The 
implication is clear - you cannot become reconciled to 
your neighbour unless you are becoming reconciled 
within yourself. We have little chance of living together 
in love and joy and peace, of checking all bitterness and 
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The Revd Colin Rudd 


disowning discouragement, if we are afraid Lo even look 
at ourselves, let alone to struggle towards our own 
inward reconciliation. 


To dare to try to love our neighbour while not even 
knowing ourselves is to risk endlessly projecting ‘out 
there’ on to ‘them’ the unresolved conflicts which rage 
in our innermost self. The atlempt to solve our own 
problems in such a way is nol only futile but positively 
dangerous to those on to whom we project them, and 
can destroy much that is good. After all, how much 
easier it is to encourage others to be reconciled with 
cach other, with me, with God, to their circumstances 
than it is for me to dare the abyss of my own inner 
conflicts. Pushing others off the edge always tends to be 
easier than jumping myself! When that happens in any 
group or organisation it can find itself faced with 
unresolvable conflicts - unresolvable, not because the 
group is somehow inept or incompetent, bul because 
the problems do not properly belong to the group but 
to individuals within it. 


Toc H is peculiarly exposed to this particular danger, and 
it has not always proved itself very adept at either 
recognising or dealing with it. And, as with individuals, so 
with organisations like ours it is easy to slip into a mode 
of existence in which others are encouraged to break 
down barriers and offer unconditional friendship while 
we ourselves are being torn apart by conflicts which 
seem to elude our best attempts to resolve them. 


‘reconciliation is dynamic - a process 
rather than a state’ 


In an earlier article in this series John Mitchell wrote 
eloquently of the three distinct levels which were 
apparent in Talbot House. No doubt there were 
conflicting demands from time to time, but the 
continuing and growing life of the house, together with 
its increasing attractiveness, are clear evidence that 
conflicts were normally dealt with where they really 
belonged and were resolved creatively. Anything else 
would have led to breakdown. But those three levels, 
while retaining their own distinctiveness, were held 
together in harmony, with each making its own 
contribution to the whole. Such creative resolution of 
conflict is true reconciliation. 


Reconciliation is dynamic - a process rather than a 
state. Those who ran Talbot House were continually 
dealing with new conflicts, all needing to be dealt with 
where they belonged and with real creativity. The heavy 
hand of military authority was resisted with as much 


humour as possible - like most authority, it tended to 
create more problems than it solved, and relying as il 
did on the separation of rank was better at building up 
barriers than it was al breaking them down. In Talbot 
House appeal to authority, whether military or 
ecclesiastical, was simply not an option. It would have 
clogged the process of reconciliation rather than have 
assisted it. IL is not normally secn to be the province of 
authority lo bring about reconciliation bul to impose a 
solution - where reconciliation fails that may, of course, 
be necessary, but it is, at best, a poor solution. 


In the course of 75 years of life Toc H has learned a 
good many lessons. It should not be surprising if some 
of those necd to be relearned, with all the fresh insight 
and impetus which such a process can give. Perhaps we 
need to learn again the divine art of reconcilialion. 
Certainly as we begin to use Talbot House more and 
more to encourage other people to explore issues of 
peace and reconciliation we should take the 
Opportunity to make our own explorations. 


‘Toc H - A Community of Reconciliation’ 


Not many years ago some of us were working on the 
idea of Toc H as a kind of dispersed community. 
Perhaps it can find a rebirth in the idea of a community of 
reconciliation, for that is as profound a need in our society 
now as it was on the day that Talbot House first opened 
its doors. At an address which he gave recently at 
Cuddesdon House the Bishop of Oxford joined those 
who have suggested that it might be time tor Toc H to 
change its name. As a skilled communicator himself he 
found it strange that an organisation should have a 
name which gave no clue whatever to ils purposes or ils 
work. Perhaps we could dare, not so much to change as 
to expand our name - say to ‘Toc H - A Community of 
Reconciliation’. 


Would we dare - and could we make it truc”? I believe 
that we should and could, and that to do so would be to 
turn our attention once again to the fundamental 
purpose for which Talbot House first opened 75 years 
ago. It would not be casy to scl out on that path again, 
but I belicve that there can be no more creative 
outcome to the difficulties of recent ycars than for 
those years to bring us face to face with our own necds 
for reconciliation, and to help us find the courage 
actively to seek it. 


M The Revd Colin Rudd, a former Toc H chaplain, is 
now Vicar of Buckland in Oxfordshire. 
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Horse Guards Parade, London, was the setting for a 
spectacular tribute and celebration of Her Majesty, the 
Queen Mother’s 90th birthday on 26th June. Toc H 
were much in evidence, having volunteered to be the 
stewards for the day as well as participating in the one 
and a half hour parade. 
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Timothy Day, Development Officer, Surrey and Sussex, 
led the band of 25 who took part in the parade itself. A 
number carried Toc H banners, and one person held a 
Toc H lamp. The group included six Winant 
Volunteers, who were part of the Winant and Clayton 
volunteer exchange scheme which was started by 
Tubby. 


‘As I walked past her, I heard the Queen Mother say: “Ah, 
Toc H!” with great warmth,’ Tim told the editor. He 
added: ‘It was very moving to hear her say that. It was an 
excellent day, but very tiring on the feet! We had an 
ordinary rehearsal in the morning; a dress rehearsal in the 
afternoon and then the parade itself, which lasted for one 
and a half hours.’ 


The six Winant Volunteers went to a reception at 
Clarence House the following week with Ken 
Prideaux-Brune. The Queen Mother said that she had 
been very touched by the birthday parade and was 
pleased to meet some of the people who had taken part 
in it. She also mentioned her pleasure that Toc H were 
there in force, together with the Winants. The Queen 
Mother has been entertaining 18-20 Winant Volunteers 
every year for over 25 years. 


The BBC showed a good view of the Toc H 
participants on the parade and our banners showed up 
very Clearly. We were announced by the commentator, 
who referred to the occasion in the early ‘30s when the 
Toc H Women’s Association, at their house near 
Tower Hill, used to cook 500-600 Christmas puddings 
for needy old people in the locality. One evening cach 
Christmas the Queen Mother would arrive, 


unattended, don an apron, and join the mixing party. 
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The youngest member (left) of the Toc H contingent lies 
blissfully unaware of all the excitement. 
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arearet Winstanley, who works at Headquarters jn 
einer describes her day in support of our 
longest-standing patron: 


‘We arrived at the administration area in St James’ 
Park just before nine am, to be greeted by those 
stewards already there, including John Mitchell, who 
was organising us, Adrian Dudman, John Burgess, and 
Judith Hodgson and Susan Huddleston who had come 
down from Middlesbrough the night before. Jenny 
Small, who helps produce Point 3 and I were allocated 
tents 5 and 6 to “guard”. 


By mid-morning the first rehearsal was under way, and 
sounds from the choir drifted across to where we were 
keeping an eye on the tents while enjoying a cup of 
coffee. During the rehearsal it was fairly quiet in the 
Park although there were still a lot of participants 
arriving and, of course, those who normally use the 
park were around, together with numerous tourists who 
wanted to know what was going on. If we had had them 
we could have sold dozens of souvenir programmes. 


Two o’clock saw the start of the dress rehearsal and this 
was when we began to see all the costumes and banners 
that had been so carefully gathered together for the 
day. There were people in national costumes, 
gentlemen in kills, teddy bears, little girls dressed as 
geraniums, dozens and dozens of people in St John's 
uniforms, nursing uniforms, old and new, with 


“patients” lying on wheeled stretchers being trundled 
up the paths of the Park, a MENCAP group dressed as 
circus entertainers, Brownies and Guides in their new 
uniforms, and many more. Amongst all these fairly 
disorderly but excited groups marched squads of 
soldiers on their way to Birdcage Walk to escort the 
civilians onto the parade ground. 


break at last! Adrian Dudman, Sue Huddleston, Judith 
Kodean John Burgess, Margaret Winstanley and Jenny 
7 . 
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This was my opportunity to go and take some pholos of 
our contingent as they lined up for the rehearsal. I had a 
vague idea of where they should be, but it took a while to 
find them and to thread my way through those waiting 
to parade and those coming to watch the fun. It was all 
very relaxed and everyone seemed to be in good spirits. 
Having spotted the Toc H banners on their way to their 
lining up position I wailed with camera ready. Tim Day 
was leading the group, which consisted of members 
from around the country, three members from the 
Ucanduit Project in Newcastle, members of Wycombe 
Friendship Circle, and several Winant Volunteers over 
here from America. The youngest member of our 
group was Pat Turner’s grandson who was quite 
oblivious of the proceedings as he was fast asleep in his 
pushchair. 


The excitement really began to build as everyone 
prepared for the final parade. Some of the Chelsea 
Pensioners and the Old Contemptibles came to sit in 
one of our tents and have a cup of tea until it was time 
for them to find their parade vehicles. I enjoyed 
chatting to them immensely. The atmosphere in the rest 
area was really buzzing and it was wonderful to be able 
to talk to anybody there about their group or their 
costume, or to tell those who asked about Toc H, 
without any sort of “introduction”. 


Everyone was there for the same reason and getting 
more and more exciled. Final costumes and props were 
sorted out and suddenly groups of normal, noisy little 
boys turned into the most angelic looking choir boys 
and as though butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths. We 
knew otherwise! Final calls were made for the Parade 
and along the path in the centre of the rest arca was a 
solid stream of people in costumes and uniforms with 
flags flying and all their assorted props. 


We stood and clapped and cheered them out - nurscs 
in all sorts of uniforms, a medical school complete with 
skeleton, one group with whcelbarrows full of flowers, 
Boer War costumes, fishermen hoping for a good catch, 
groups of disabled people with their helpers, the British 
Legion and Mothers Union with their brightly coloured 
flags and banners, and more and morc. 


Eventually they all disappeared down the paths of the 


The Queen Mother passes by on her way to Horseguards Parade. & 


Tim Day leads the marchers through St. James’ Park. Some of the Winant 
Volunteers can be seen towards the back of the group. 


Park towards their lining up positions and we stewards 
were left on our own Lo keep an cye on the tents. We 
could hear the massed bands start up, so knew it was 
lime for the Queen Mother to come down the Mall. 
We did what we had been siopping people from doing 
all afternoon - opened up a gap in the railings and went 
to wave as she came along. 


The Household Cavalry Escort preceded her, with 
jingling harnesses and flashing uniforms and, as she 
came down The Mall in an open carriage pulled by two 
greys, the sun came out to shine on her. She was 
accompanied by Prince Charles and Princess Margaret. 
My big moment to take a photo arrived but 
unfortunately those on the other side of the road must 
have called the loudest because I only got the back of 
her hat! 


We could keep track of where the Parade had got to by 
the music that was coming across the Park. It was a 
beauliful sunny evening and incredibly peaceful sitting 
listening to the strains of the pipes and drums or the 
orchestra or choir. It was hard to believe that only a 
few hundred yards away there were about 6,000 people 
on the parade ground and almost as many watching. 
We sat and finished off the picnics we had brought until 
we saw the Fly Past. 


Then most of the animals involved in the Parade came 
back down The Mall and we saw Desert Orchid and 
the other race horses on their way back to their 
horseboxes before the Kings Troop, Royal Horse 
Artillery, opened fire for a 21 gun salute, and the bells 
began to peal. This was the signal that the Parade was 
almost over and very soon everyone was drifting back 
across the Park to collect their belongings and return 
home. 


As Jenny and I left, we felt we had taken part in 
something that was really very special, and that it had 
been a privilege to be a tiny part of it. And although we 
had not seen the parade itself we knew we would enjoy 
secing it later on video. I am sure that Her Majesty will 
have enjoyed her birthday celebration every bit as 
much as all of us taking part, and that we will all take 
away Our own treasured memories of a wonderful 
event. Happy Birthday Your Majesty. A o 
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licanism 


” by Sue Cumming 


What images are conjured up for you by the word 
‘Anglican’? The local church down the road whose 
bells interrupt an otherwise peaceful Sunday morning? 
The church where non-churchgoers can get married, 
have children baptised and be buried? The national 
Church of England, which officiates at coronations, 
royal weddings, and on sundry other national 
occasions? The Church which was at one time dubbed 
‘the Tory party at prayer’, but whose bishops scem to 
be increasingly ‘left wing’ when they publicly criticise 
Government policies? The Church which over the last 
few years has been wrestling with issues like 
homosexuality, the ordination of women, and whether 
its members should believe literally in the Virgin Birth 
and the Resurrection, and yet appears lo shy away from 
making clear statements one way or the other? And 
were you surprised that the pictures from the 1988 
Lambeth conference for the Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion showed more than half of them to be 
black? 


To describe ‘Anglicanism’ we have to start with the 
Church of England, and a little of the history of the 
Church of England. But it is important to point out 
right from the beginning that today ‘Anglicanism’ is far 
wider than just the Church of England. 


The Church in England 


Christianity first came to England during the Roman 
occupation, but most traces of Romano-British 
Christianity were lost in the successive invasions of the 
heathen Angles, Saxons and Jutes - not, however, 
before British Christianity had spread into the Celtic 
world - to Wales, Scotland and of course Ireland. 


Until the Reformation the Church of England was part 
of the ‘Catholic’ church, which covered the majority of 
Wesiern Europe, and accepted the Pope in Rome as its 
head. There was always a certain tension about the 
degree of independence the Church should have from 
Rome - ecclesiastics generally favoured a closer 
dependence on Rome whilst the monarchs on the 
whole were sturdy defenders of a measure of national 
independence. However ‘the idea that a local Church 
could be completely independent of the one Church, 
that it could exist for itself without maintaining 
fellowship with all the other Churches in the world, had 
not in those days dawned in the mind of anyone in the 
West’.* 


By the beginning of the 16th century the Church in 
England was immensely rich and powerful - in land, 
buildings, sources of income, and close involvement in 
national government and administration. The parochial 
system meant thal cvery part of the country came 
under the jurisdiction and spiritual care of the Church. 
Ordinary people were faithful attenders at mass, even 
though the services were still all in Latin; the Church’s 
festivals were also the villages’ festivals; births, 
marriages and deaths were legally registered and 


*A very informative and readable book is 
‘Anglicanism’, by Stephen Neil. 
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officiated over by the local church. The Pope in Rome 
still had the right to appoint clergy and bishops, and 
had the final voice in all ecclesiastical causes. 


Reformation in England 


Whilst the Reformation which had begun to surge 
across mainland Europe in the early part of the 16th 
century was mainly of a religious nature, the 
Reformation which happened to the Church in 
England was largely political. Henry VIII wanted a 
male heir, and so sought to be freed from his first 
marriage to marry Anne Boleyn. Only the Pope could 
do that. When, for mainly political reasons, this consent 
was delayed, Henry became desperate. But then 
somebody questioned whether it was necessary for 
Henry to have to go to the Pope for such a decision - as 
a realm, was not England legally independent of every 
other realm, in the law both of the Church and the 
State? 


When Henry declared himself to be Supreme Head, 
under Christ, of the English Church he was claiming a 
legal authority rather than a spiritual authority - an 
authority, nevertheless, which gave the English 
monarch the right to appoint the bishops of the Church 
- a right and duty which continues to the present day, 
and an issue which regularly raises calls for 
‘disestablishment’. 


Neither Henry, nor Elizabeth who succeeded him, had 
any intention of setting up a new Church, but simply of 
reforming the existing Church. H is for this reason that, 
to this day, many Anglicans see themselves as ‘reformed 
Catholics’ rather than ‘Protestants’. However, because 
both monarchs were devout Christians, and there were 
other reforming influences at work at the same time, 
there was a rapid shift in the nature of the Church of 
England, and a lot of that can be attributed to 
Cranmer, whom Henry appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1532. 


Cranmer had been deeply influenced by the 
Reformation under Luther, which returned to the Bible 
as the living word of God, and the root of the Christian 
faith. It called on all Christians, clergy and laity alike, to 
fashion their lives in a holiness which was a right 
response to the gracious love of God as shown in the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ - the 
doctrine known as ‘justification by faith’. The traditions 
of the Church were accepted only in so far as they 
could be seen to be based on Scripture. 


It was therefore important that all people had access to 
the Scriptures in a language they could understand, and 
in 1538 Henry decreed that each parish church should 


Photo: T. Bailey Forman Newspapers Lid. 


The Bishop of Southwell the Rt Revd Patrick Harris, with 
the Revd Sue Cumming, acting chaplain, on the occasion 
of his enthronement in 1988. 


have a Bible, in English, in a placc where anybody 
could read it for themselves, or hear it read. Cranmer 
had also set to work on the services of the Church, 
again in the conviction that every part of public worship 
should be in a language understood by ordinary people, 
that services should be orderly and straightforward, and 
that the Bible should be read daily. He included a 
lectionary which ensured that the majority of the Bible 
was read each year, and the Psalms said on a monthly 
cycle. 


By Whitsunday, 9 June 1549, all parish churches, by 
law, had to use the new ‘Book of Common Prayer’, 
which, with some altcrations, was the basis of the only 
legally permitted services that could be held in the 
Church of England until the introduction of the 
‘Alternative Service Book’ in 1980. Both the English 
Bible, in the translation later authorised by James I in 
1611, and the Book of Common Prayer from 1662, had a 
huge influence on the development of the English 
language. 


From Then to Now 


It may sccm that I have spent an inordinate amount of 
time on historical matters. However, in many ways its 
difficult to understand Anglicanism without 
understanding where it came from, the ideas and 
beliefs enshrined at the heart of it, and the way in 
England it is bound up with our language and culture. 


It is still the case, for instance, that when people in 
England are asked to say what their religion is, the 
answer from many is ‘Church of England’. By law a 
vicar cannot absolutcly refuse to marry a couple if one 
or other partner lives in the parish, nor baptise the 
child of anybody who lives in the parish; and many 
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parish clergy, especially in urban | rcas, 

funerals a week for people who have never é 1y 
connection with the Church, unless that pe clon 
to another denomination or religion, or has stipula 
in their will that they do not want a Christian ceremony. 
However, those are some of the peculiarities of being 
the Established Church, and they are not always as 
anomalous or futile as they might sound. 


It is also the reason why bishops can, and must, make 
statements on matters that affect our society, and 
people who are disadvantaged, especially if it is as a 
direct result of Government policies. The impression 
that the Church has a cabal of Icft-wing bishops is due 
to the fact that when they have applied Christian 
principles to some of the structural issues of our 
present day there is much to be found wanting. 


As I said at the beginning, Anglicanism is far more than 
just the Church of England. Because of the British 
Empire, and the vigorous missionary movements of the 
19th century, there are branches of the Anglican 
Communion in many different countries. Each of these 
is autonomous, but through their history they have a 
close link with the Church of England - in organisation, 
forms of worship and theology, but not necessarily in 
equivalent national status. And it is those churches 
where there is enormous growth - hence the number of 
black faces at the 1988 Lambeth Conference. The 
relationships we have in this country with these other 
branches of the church are a source of enrichment and 
growth in understanding of the world and its peoples. 


Anglicans accept the Christian faith as ‘uniquely 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures and set forth in the 
catholic creeds, which faith the Church is called upon 
to proclaim afresh in each generation’. In other words 
we accept ‘Scripture, Tradilion and Reason’ as the 
basis of our faith and practice. 


We believe we are part of the ‘One Holy. Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, worshipping the one true God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit’, and maintain the 
three-fold orders of ordained ministers to be found in 
the Catholic Church - bishops, priests and deacons. For 
this reason Anglican Churches in some countries (c.g. 
Scotland, USA) are called ‘episcopalian’ because, 
unlike the mainstream Protestant Churches, they have 
bishops. This is also one of the major current sources of 
objection to the ordination of women to the pricsthood 
in the Church of England - because some believe that 
this will break the link with the ‘Catholic and Apostolic 
Church’. However, the other source of major objection 
to women pricsts comes from those who believe that 
various passages in the Bible rule this out! It is to be 
hoped that Reason is allowed to temper those who 
hold Tradition and/or Scripture as absolute. 


Some people criticise Anglicanism for being ‘woolly’. 
However, the Anglican Church always has been a 
‘broad’ church, and a ‘bridge’, which has held together 
a great diversity of shades of belief and practice. This, 
for me, is its glory - the fact that within the one 
Communion there is room for diversity, and acceptance 
of a variety of insights and experience, from which all 
can draw and learn and grow. For this reason its 
spiritual tradition is a very rich one, and it is renewed 
by each succeeding gencration. 


E The Revd Sue Cumming, a former member of the staff 
of Toc H, now works as Diocesan Adviser in Adult 
Education for Southwell, Nottingham. 
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We reserve the right to edit letters. 


Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


IN THE WRONG MOVEMENT? 


The recent sacrilegious ramblings in 
Point 3 (April, page 2 and July, 
page 11) by Philip Douch lead me 
to believe he is in the wrong 
movement. However he may wish 
to interpret his belief (or lack of 
one). Toc H was founded to 
advance the Christian religion: the 
Main Resolution lays down a 
pledge: ‘to listen now and always 
for the way of God and to know his 
will revealed in Christ’. 


Christ said, ‘I am the way, the truth 
and the life; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me’. 


With thousands of charitable 
movements in this country how on 
earth did Philip Douch decide to 
join Toc H without accepting its 
Christian basis? What does he 
develop? 


More importantly, who are the 
powers that be who appointed him? 
They either knew his proclivities 
and didnt think they were 
important, or they didn’t: either way 
it appears they werc unfit to 
appoint staff. Is it any wonder the 
movement is in a terminal state of 
decline? 


Gwilym Edwards 
Clwyd 


NO RESPONSE 


I was at first quite shocked by Philip 
Douch’s editorial in April's Point 3. 
He suggested that Toc H would be 
better off if it dropped the Christian 
aspect of the second and fourth 
compass points. I have been almost 
equally surprised by the lack of 
letters in response to il! Julia Lanc 
did discuss the adoption agency 
issue in July However, more 
importantly, Philip was using this as 
an analogy for Toc H. His 
argument, which he developed 
further in the July issuc, was that 


Toc H should stop plugging 
Christianity as ‘the’ way. 
My immediate reaction (which, 


following an exchange of letters 
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with Philip, has moderated) was 
that this couldn't possibly be right 
although it sounded very logical. 


So what do others feel? Did nobody 
read the editorial? Did cverybody 
agree with it? Or did they all think 
it was a tongue-in-cheek April Fool 
to provoke some discussion? I don't 
feel able to write my own thoughts 
on the subject succinctly cnough to 
get them published jn a letter but 
I'm sure others are. If I may 
paraphrase the edilorial again - 
Toc H should drop all references to 
Christianity in the Four Points. Do 
other people agree or not? 


Mick Walters 
Southsea 


LACK OF PURPOSE 


I hope you will allow me to respond 
to some of the remarks about my 
article. Nowhere did I indicate that 
strangers were unwelcome in 
Toc H. The aim of every branch is 
to create an atmosphere in which 
the widest mixture of men, women 
and youth can meet. But unless the 
exercise has purpose the branch will 
die. This is what is happening today. 


Dwindling membership, failing 
influence even at local levels and 
confused policies, all point to the 
near collapse of the ability of those 
guiding Toc H to state clearly what 
the purpose is. We are so 
concerned to be everything for 
everybody that we have ended up 
being nothing in particular. The 
sign at Talbot House declared it to 
be Everyman’s Club, but the 
important bit was the 
communicants’ roll in the Upper 
Room. The branch is Everyman’s 
Club because it stands where the 
house stood at the frontier of need. 
The branch is the beginning of an 
honest test that leads to 
commitment; a boarding point 
which may lead to profession of 
faith. That is when the badge 
should be pinned on. 


Colin Gibbs 
Wrexham 


Luc Inion, Toe H member in 
Belgium, collects military 


memorabilia and would like 
to hear from anyone hoarding 
a WWI helmet. a German 


WWI or II helmet, or other 
items from the two wars. His 
address is: 

Frere Orbanstr. 141, 

8400 Oostende, Belgium. 


JÉHOVAIFS WITNESSES 


Jehovah's Witnesses have doubtless 
done much physical good, and 
they're courageous 100 - many 
German JW's paid a heavy price for 
resisting the Nazis. 


But we must not be misled. Much of 
their teachings are, sadly, seriously 
heretical, and many are persuaded 
to join them because their own 
Biblical knowledge is weak. I will 
say no more about this - 
information on JW origins and 
beliefs is available in any Christian 
bookshop. For myself, I am grateful 
for therr visits, because these 
sincere, dedicated people stimulate 
me to study my faith properly to 
refute their arguments. 


I want to convert them too! Their 
understanding of Christianily is a 
shadow of the beliefs of informed 
Christians and, as people, their 
commitment and dedication would 
be a great asset to any Christian 
church - and Toc H! 


Scott Shaw 
Hemel Hempstead 


Letters in Point 3 arc always 
interesting and worth reading. The 
one on Jchovah’s Witnesses in the 
June issue incites me to reply. 


The theme that mainline churches 
have doctrines of pagan origin is as 
old as the hills. One might just as 
well argue that all religion has some 
pagan origin. Of course they have, 
because Man is naturally a 
worshipping animal. He may 
worship God or some more 
mundane idol like another person, 
or his car. But I do protest against 
the Witnesses. And I must try and 
think fairly. I think that there is a lot 
of good in what the Witnesses do 
and believe. They are not supposed 
to smoke or drink; I have never 
scen a Witness smoking. They are 
always neat and tidy in their 
appearance. After a Convention, 
which may involve a gathering of 
thousands, one will find everything 
tidied up. So unlike the mess and 
litter and filth lying around after a 
football match or a so called ‘Fun 
Fair’. And their evangelistic zeal 
has much to commend it. I would 
rather a child of mine became a 
Witness than a pagan, who believes 
in nothing except materialistic or 
physical gratification; which seems 
to be the ideal for the vast majority 
of the population in this country 
today. 


But they do not believe that Jesus 
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Christ is the Son of God, although 
He himself says that ‘He that hath 
scen Me hath seen the Father’ and 
‘The Father and I are one’. Some 
Witnesses say that Jesus Christ is 
the Archangel Michael in disguise, 
or that He was a great and good 
man. (So he was.) They do not 
believe in the Holy Trinity and that 
makes them, in my eyes, heretical. 
They do not believe in blood 
transfusion, although that has saved 
my life on at least two occasions. 


But what hurts me most is the way 
they divide families. The Church 
has always taught that the basis of 
Christian life is the family, 
beginning with the Holy Family. If 
one becomes a Witness, that is his 
or her first allegiance. Because our 
daughter is a Witness, our grandson 
is not allowed to visit us - especially 
because I happen to be a priest. 
Because our daughter is a Witness 
we never receive birthday cards or 
Christmas cards. Being ignored by 
one’s daughter on one’s birthday 
anniversary is very hurtful, and of 
course the joy of Christmas - the 
family festival - is also spoilt. Can 
any sect which, through its belief, 
causes unhappiness and family 
disunity be right, and of God? I 
doubt it. 


The Revd A L Collins 
Southampton 


During the last 12 months the ladies of Toc H, Chirk 
raffles, coffee mornings, etc. and purchased a baby scale for the new Baby 
Clinic in the local surgery. This was badly needed, and we did it as our 


contribution to the 75th anniversary of Toc H. 
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Toc H Festival 
in North Wales 


People living in Colwyn Borough 
know that Toc H is still a movement 
serving the people of the borough 
and have scen the garden at the 
entrance to the civic centre which 
depicts 75 years of Toc H. 


On the last Saturday in June, Toc H 
North Wales and North West 
England celebrated these 75 years 
with a family gathering at 
Bodelwyddan Church and 
Bodelwyddan Castle where about 
150 members and friends attended 
afternoon and evening ceremonies. 


The vicar, who met Tubby Clayton 
while in college at Lampeter, spoke 
about being grateful - grateful for 
being born, for what we see about 
us and for what we can do in 
gratitude in the world of today. O 


have raised £1 80 in 
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Cell Barnes Summer Fete 
Alban’s Women’s branch. 


On the last day before the closure of Checkpoint Charlie the last military 
policeman buys the last cup of tea from the Toc H canteen vehicle on its last 


visit. 
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National 
Garden 
Festival 


This year, Toc H's 75th birthday, is 
also the year when Gateshead is 
hosting the National Garden 
Festival, following the example of 
Liverpool, Stoke and Glasgow in 
reclaiming derelict industrial land. 
Living in the area has given Norah 
Anderson, Development Officer 
(Projects) North, a chance to sec 
some 200 acres being landscaped in 
preparation for this festival which 
she says is well worth seeing as it 
includes much more than gardens. 
‘Toc H has becn well represented 
and has shown clearly to many 
people that we are still alive. We 
have a garden display which has 
been made with an cyc catching use 
of pebbles. Around it are two 
garden chairs made in the Toc H 
sponsored unemployment project, 
Ucanduit Two, which is just across 
the water in Newcastle. 


Jane Reast 
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Two 75th 
Thanksgiving 
Services 


‘A true Toc H experience’ sums up 
the service held at Bitterne 
Methodist Church on 9 June. The 
service was led by the Revd Peter 
Fry, branch chaplain, and was 
attended by 70 members and 
friends; Light being taken by the 
branch chairman, Norma Gribben, 
with readings by branch members. 
The collection was for the Tubby 
Clayton Fund for the training of 
young ordinands and raised the sum 
of £70. 
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SIT ON GR LEAN OVER OUTSIDE 
RAILINGS OF CAR A 


Jacqui, Ena, Molly, Edie, TE and 


Betty (fron 
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ebb House and Friendship 


Circles, Cleveland) enjoy a tramride at Gateshead. 


‘8 July saw North East region 
holding its festival for the 1990 
celebrations within the Garden 
Festival. Over 250 people came. It 
was good to be joined by members 
from the south cast and south west 
who had travelled to join us. They 
were able to enjoy the Garden 
Festival and then mect together for 
a service organised and led by 
David Mayhew. The service was 
open to others at the Garden 
Festival, so allowing people to sce 
and hear something of Toc H. It 


Island Toc H 


celebrated the 
opening of Talbot House 75 years 
ago with a service of thanksgiving at 


St Thomas's Church, Newport, 
followed by tea at the parish centre. 


More than 160 members of Island 
Toc H, both past and present and 
including islanders now living on 
the mainland, attended the 
thanksgiving. 


The address was by Toc H National 
Chaplain the Revd Alan Johnson. 
The Ceremony of Light was taken 
by district member Mr Ron Hilton. 
The Ceremony of Light was also 
incorporated at morning service on 


Sunday at St Marys, Cowes, by 
O 


Canon Bean. 


included drama from the Church 
Army Northern Faith Sharing 
Team, and a talk from John 
Mitchell. The music was led by the 
Houghton School Band, which 
played excellently. IL was a lovely 
atmosphere and allowed for much 
meeting up allerwards, as everyone 
seemed reluctant to move on. 


‘To coincide with the Festival, there 
was also a two-week photography 
display about the work of Toc H. 
This was shown in a house built for 
Christian organisations and Toc H 
was shown with other organisations 
who described their work as social 
and political action’. 


DOINTS «4.4 4 44 


Stockport Branch held a ‘Hat 
Evening’ recently. Members 
collected articles of topical interest 
from newspapers. These were 
folded and put into a ‘hat’. 
Members cach drew out one, read 
it aloud and the subject was 
discussed. Topics included Poll Tax, 
Easy Credit for Young People, 
Awards to Well Known 
Personalitics, | Expenditure on 
Roads, Retirement for Men at 60 
and Margaret Thatcher's Powers of 
Sclection in the Appointment of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Our 
members’ contributions would have 
put to shame some of the pancls we 
scc and hear on TV and radio. 


We have had several letters 
enthusing about this ycar’s ‘summer 
school’ at Alison House and its 
theme of Reconciliation led by the 
Revd David Parker. The new 
wardens, Dorothy and Bill Pepper 
and the staff gave everyone a 
tremendous welcome and were 
greatly appreciated by all who 
wrote in. Thanks to Cyril Carrier for 
organising it. 


Photo: Jane Reast 
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new 
members 


The following new members were 
registered during June/July: 


Mrs Phyllis M Small 
(Ashby-de-la-Zouch W) 

Mrs Samantha J Ridgway, Miss 
Gail D Wilson 
(Birmingham Outward J Grp) 

Mrs Marjoric re 
(Broughton Astiey W) 

John Bainbridge, Wg Cdr Roger H 
Griffiths, Ronald J Fairman, John 
H Jory, Mrs Mary A G McSorley, 
Alan J Munday, Mrs Christine F 
Williams (Central branch) 

Mrs Janet E Clay 
(Crewe & North Staffs District) 

Mrs Evelyn F Durnail (Edgmond J) 

Scott & Mrs Patricia Garea 
(Falmouth J) 

Mrs Joan Fretwell (Greenbank W) 

Miss Eileen B Ward 
(Ilford & Seven Kings W) 

Mrs Georgette Pittellioen 
(Poperinge J) 

Mrs Nora I Bill (Wednesfield J) 

Mrs Lilian Osgood 
(Western Approaches & Chiltern 
Vale District) 

Mrs Ada F Chambers, 

Mrs Ena M Gibbs 
(Wolverhampton W) 


Welcome to 22 new members 


Wyre Forest Branch have been 
celebrating the 75th anniversary. 


we went to the 
Worcester Diocesan Retreat 
House, Holland House in 
Cropthorne Village for our 
rededication and Thanksgiving 
Service. Edgar Stickley gave the 
address. It was a lovely setting and a 
most moving occasion. On 25 June 
we had an evening organised by our 
lady members in the home of 
Gladys Osborn. It was a Garden 
Party in her lovely garden and she 
provided a special iced anniversary 
cake. Then on the 29th most of our 
members joined the Regional 
celebrations at Hanbury Hall. 


On 21 May 


Dennis Till reports that there is a 
really good floral display on the 
Paignton Sea Front - opposite the 
Theatre. 


congratulations] 


to Timothy Day and Rosemary 
Heason who were married in 
Cheshire in June. 


to Sue Wood and Jerry Wilkes on 
their wedding on 23 June. 


to new Development Officers in 
Germany: Cecil and Norma McKay, 
who will be centred at Senden, 
Munster; and Jane Bridgeman 
(Berlin). Also to new Centre staff 
Christine Williams at Wolfcnbuttcl 
and Terence Brown at Verden. 


Timothy and Rosemary 


obituaries —] 


We regret to announce the death 
of the following members: 


In February 
Edith Randall (Lakeland District) 


In April 
David E Rhodes 
(Wortley-de-Leeds) 


In May 
E A ‘Betty’ Aldridge 
(Bournemouth & Christchurch) 
Edward Hayter 
(West Herts District) 
Reginald Willett 
(Melton & Charnwood District) 


In June 
Jack Bateman (Selkirk) 
William F R Boyle (Felpham) 
Frank Holland 
(North London District) 
Percy Johnson 
(Ashby-de-la-Zouch) 
Rhoda E Johnson (Wroughton) 
Edna G Marks (Westham) 
Florence L Moore (Wigmore) 
Ida L Powis (Bitterne) 
Harry Webb (Market Harborough) 


In July 
Doris Cambridge (Kingswood) 
George Draper (Tavistock) 
Amy E Otiway 
(North London District) 
Albert J W Wootton (Buckingham) 


A much loved and active member of Corsham 
branch, Ivor Tilley, passed away suddenly on 29 
May. In spite of blindness, and living alone since 
the death of his wife some years ago, Ivor. 
Chairman/Pilot of the branch, gave active and 
inspiring leadership, and courage based on his 
firm Christian faith. For many years Ivor, and 
Dolly his guide dog, were familiar figures in the 
area. Dolly regularly attended Toc H mectings 
with Ivor. We give thanks to God for all the 
inspiration and help he gave to the branch, and to 
his many friends. He will be greatly missed. 


AJM 


Mrs Elizabeth Aldridge (Bournemouth and 


Christchurch Joint Branch) died on 31 May. 
‘Betty’ had battled with ill health for several years 
with never a word of complaint. She was a lovely 
character and we shall miss her quiet support 
very much indced. 

SG 


Joan Edith Trickey died on I June. Formerly a 
member of Wellington branch, she moved to 
Taunton many years ago and became a loyal and 
aclive member of the Taunton branch, and 
latterly of West Somerset district branch. A true 
Christian believer, she was always thoughtful and 
caring to others to the very end. 

WEO 


Frank Holland who died on 8 June was a 
member of Edmonton branch. He later joined 
North London District having held membership 
since 1930. Frank had held all branch offices in 
Toc H, and was also a founder member of the 
Edmonton Hospital League of Friends serving as 
chairman, treasurer and later becoming Vice 
President. Our thoughts and prayers go aut to his 
wife Jessic and to the members of his family. 
Frank served Toc H and the local community nat 
counting the cost, and well paid for his room on 
earth. 

GAS 


Albert Wootton died suddenly on 4 July. He was 
Chairman of Buckingham branch and the North 
Bucks District Team. Associated with Toc H for 
many years, he was a popular and hard working 
member. Condolences are expressed to his wife 
and family. 

DCB 


George Draper, MBE, JP. Members of Toc H 
have lost a loyal friend and a highly respected 
member with the death of George Draper after 
almost 40 years service to its movement. During 
those years he held many offices, including those 
of branch chairman and secretary. He also served 
on the Central Council of Toc H, and for some 
years was the chairman of Wivelshire district 
committee. George formed the local branch of 
the Muscular Dystrophy group. He was closely 
involved in the origination of the Dartmoor 
Prison Hostel for visiting relatives. He gave 
further service to the community as a respected 
Justice of the Peace. The Methodist church will 
sorely miss his leadership and selfless service. 
Much of his life was dedicated to his work for the 
church and for the benefit of others. In 1981 he 
was deservedly awarded the MBE and Tavistock 
recognised his tireless service by making him a 
town burgess. No one could have been more 
deserving of these honours. We salute his 
memory and great example. 

CA 


We give thanks for their lives 
EP 
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review 


Neo-Darwinism 


GOD AND THE NEW BIOLOGY 
by Arthur Peacocke 
J M Dent, £10.95 


‘Theists are not intellectually 
responsible if they attempt to 
insulate their concepts of God from 
new apprehensions of nature and of 
man; if they retreat into an 
intellectual ghetto it is not 
surprising if their contemporaries 
treat their beliefs as irrelevant’. The 
author of this book is seeking to 
escape from the ghetto into which 
theology has so often retreated. He 
fully accepts the new Darwinism 
which has been recently 
popularised by Richard Dawkins in 
The Blind Watchmaker; and he is 
tightly scathing, both about 
scicntifically feeble theories like 
creationism, vitalism and cladism, 
and about theologians like Hugh 
Montefiore who have tried to 
criticise neo-Darwinism in order to 
justify an a priori theological 
position. 


Peacocke, however, cannot escape 
an a prior position of his own. His 


argument depends crucially on the 
notion of hierarchies of 
explanation: in brief, that only 
‘higher level’ explanations = 
mental concepts) can account for 
processes which are themselves 
‘lower level’. For example, 
biological concepts like evolution or 
ecosystems cannot be reduced to a 
purely physical or chemical content 
even though the processes of a 
particular evolution or ecosystem 
can. If this is conceded then, says 
Peacocke, you can by analogy 
introduce a concept like God to 
account for processes which in 
themselves may be described in 
scientific (or psychological, or 
historical) terms. His notion of God 
is compatible with the neo- 
Darwinian description of the world 


in terms of evolution, random 
genetic mutation, etc. - for 
Peacocke argues that God is 


immanent, within the world, as well 
as transcendant; he created a 
material world which gradually 
unveils its meaning and potentiality, 
notably as human beings emerge 
who are able to transcend their 
environment but who need God to 
transcend their own limitations. For 
Peacocke, this unveiling is seen 
above all in the person and teaching 
of Christ, but he wants also to point 
out that all matter is ‘sacramental’ 
insofar as it reveals the immanence 
of God. 


5 Ve 

To summarise a complicated book 
in bald terms like this is perhaps 
unfair but it has the advantage of 
clarifying the nubs of the argument. 
The present reviewer was 
unconvinced by the demonstration 
in Chapter 1 that higher level 
explanations are autonomous and 
resist being broken down into their 
component parts; also to show that 
Peacocke’s God is compatible with 
a nco-Darwinian world is, of course, 
far from satisfying a sceptic that 
such a God really exists. I doubt 
whether Peacocke’s God will win 
friends and influence people in the 
scientific community. The author 
himself modestly recognises that he 
is no 20th century Aquinas! 


This book has solid merits, 
however. It is informative on the 
present state of biological 
explanations of the world. It is justly 
critical of the reluctance of 
theologians to confront unwelcome 
facts and scientific ‘truths’ and 
altempts to do better. It is not an 
casy read but it is not just waffle 
like so many ‘God books’, and the 
author thus shows that he takes 
God seriously. 


Alec Rose 


M Alec Rose works on the computer 
at Toc H Headquarters, Wendover. 


World Chain 
of Light 


Cuddesdon House celebrates 
on 11th - 12th December, 1990 
a 24 hour Vigil 


This year’s theme: 
‘Celebration for 1990’. 


We will be looking back at the 
history of Toc H and forward to 
what lies ahead after the 
celebration of 75 years of the 
Movement. Full or semi-board 
available. For more details write 
to: 

Carol Button, 

25 Downham Mead, 

Monkton Park, Chippenham, 
Wilts. SN15 3LN. 

Tel. 0249 65 4585 


Small advertisements must be reccived (with 
remiltance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is 10p a word (minimum £1) plus VAT, to 
Point 3 Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtaincd from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H Headquarters, 1 Forest 
Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT. 


National 
Celebrations | 


Have you ordered your tickets 
for the 75th Birthday 
Celebrations in London? 


All Hallows. 
December. 5.30pm. 


Friday 7th 


Guildhall. Friday 7th December. 
7-9pm. 


St Martins. Saturday 8th 


December. Mid-day. 


Don't delay. Use the form on the 
back of last month’s Point 3 - a 
photocopy of it is fine. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc. gold stamped to your 


requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 


Bradford BD3 8BT. 


Hythe, Kent homely accommodation in 
member's home. Bed/breakfast and/or evening 
meal or full board, very reasonable rates. Enquire 
Nesta Cock, 7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, 
Kent CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 269407. 


TOCH 
SOUTH 
WALES 


presents in celebration of 75 
years 


The Helen West Trio 
in an evening of country and 
western music 
at St Peters Hall, Cardiff. 
Saturday 20th October at 7 pm 
Tickets £7 including buffet. 
Information from: Louisa Evans, 
4 Llys Caradog, 
Creigau, Cardiff CF4 8JP. 
Tel: 0222 892237 


Joseph 


Two video copies of the 
recent Toc H production of 
Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolour Dreamcoat at 
Channings Wood Prison are 


available for loan. Please 
contact Ruth Boyd at 
Headquarters. 
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